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Oh fountain of beauty, of gladness and light, 
Whose pathway is set in the infinite height, 
Whose light has no shadow, whose day has no night. 


We know not thy birthplace, oh wonderful one! 
We count not the ages through which thou hast run, 
But we render thee praises, oh life-giving Sun. 


All day the glad Earth, in thy loving embrace, 
Arrayed by thy bounty in garments of grace, 
Lifts up to thy glances her beautiful face. 


And at night, when ker children need silence and rest, 
With the light of her starry-eyed sisterhood biest, 
She sleeps like a bride on thy cherishing breast. 


When the sky-lark springs up at the coming of morn, 
When the golden fringed curtains of night are withdrawn, 
Then blushing with beauty the day is new born. 


And the pulses of Nature in harmony bound, 
To the waves of thy glory which move without sound, 
And sweep unimpeded through spaces profound. 


Ay, the life-tide that leaps in the bird or the flower— 
The rainbow that gleams through the drops of the shower, 
Oh wonderful artist! are born of thy power. 


And the rush of the whirlwind, the roar of the deep, 
The cataract’s thunder, the avalanche-sweep, 
Are thy forces majestic, aroused from their sleep. 


Shall we wonder that, filled with devotion untold, 
The awe-stricken Parsee adored thee of old, 
Nor dreamed that One greater thy glory controlled. 


And He, the Eternal, the Ancient of Days— 
Whose splendors are veiled by inscrutable ways, 
Did He frown on his blindness, nor envy thee praise? 


Oh Sun! in the light of whose presense we see, 
We ask—canst thou tell us?—what caused us to be? 
And how are we linked to creation and thee? 


We must perish—but thou, by thy wonderful powers, 
Wilt rescue from darkness these bodies of ours, 
And fashion them over to verdure and flowers. 


But the jewel of beauty in life’s golden bowl— 
Oh answer us—say—dost thou also control 
That Infinite Essence, the life of the soul? 


There is doubt, there is darkness and fear in our cry: 
Dost thou drink up the pearl of our lives when we die? 
We listen—but silence alone"makes reply. 


It is well—for our spirits may know by the sign, 
That a might hath evoked thee far greater than thine, 
And we must seek Truth at life’s innermost shrine. 
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That Center of Being, transcending all thought, 
Whose might hath perfection of beauty outwrought, 
Returns the great answer of peace which we sought. 


And we know, when the race of the planets is run, 
And the day shall no longer behold thee, oh Sun! 
Our souls shall find light with that Infinite One. 


Oh Source of all Being! whose name everywhere 
Issung in hosannas, or murmured in prayer, 
We trust, unreserving, our souls to thy care. 


CLEVE CLIFF. 


A TALE OF THE COAST. 


Stunned with the weight of his involuntary crime, Goldin 
crept as near as he could to the edge of the precipice an 
looked over. To descend in the direction in which the un- 
happy youth had fallen was impossible; the cliff was as pre- 
cipitous as the walls of a house, and at its base the retreat- 
ing sea cast on the rocks a white border of foam. The night, 
too, had deepened with the swiftness peculiar to the time of 

ear. He could see no trace of the young man. Witha 
eavy heart he made his way quickly down the path on the 
land side; intending to get a boat and some assistance, and 
endeavor to find Edward Burnet alive or dead—the alterna- 
tive he had only too good reason to fear. 7 
At the foot of Cleve Cliff he met a party of alarmed villa- 


gers, among them Clara Wraxall raving. Then Mr. Burnet | 


and several gentlemen from the pic-nic party hurried to the 
spot. And then and there Clara passionately denounced him 
as Kdward’s murderer. 

The violence of herrage, the falsehood of the charge—false 
in its minuteness, a terrible lie in every circumstantiality— 


overwhelmed him. She had witnessed their quarrel: it was 


Golding who provoked it, she said. His jealousy of the 
young man had prompted the attack, and he had ruthlessly 
seized the less powerful stripling, and flung him over the 
cliff, breaking the railings in the act. He could not 7 on the 
hideous accusation which left every cheek pale, and a horror 
in every eye. Directing two men to guard him, Mr. Burnet 
rocured a couple of boats, and headed a search at once —_ 
ess and unavailing. In an hour’s time they sorrowfully 
returned to land. Not even the dead body could be rescued 
from the cruel waves that washed the base of Cleve Cliff. 
All that night Arthur Golding remained in guarded seclu- 
sion in the house of his former entertainer. Next om 4 
magistrate’s warrant was procured, and he was committed to 
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prison on the charge of attempt to murder. An examina- 
tion before the magistrates elicited no new facts beyond the 
repeated statement of Miss Wraxall as to the circumstances 
attending the attack. Questioned as to the precise cause of 
the quarrel between the two young men, she admitted, with 
some reluetance,that their quarrel had been about herself. She 


had unconsciously (and oh, how bitterly she reproached her- ' 


self now) afforded them a pretext for. a violence which in 
the one had led to death, and in the other, to a crime which 
—judging from ominous expressions which he had confided 
to her, and which at the same time she had set down to the 
jealous ravings of a lover—she feared was premeditated. 
Arthur was then formally committed for trial. 

A damaging part of the evidence against him, was the fact 
that he had had a slight tiff with the deceased on. that fatal 
afternoon, and during the pic-nic excursion. It had amounted 
merely to a few hasty words provoked by Edward himself, 
in whose mind a jealous hatred of Arthur had been artfully 
sown by Miss Wraxall. Still, it was enough to prejudice 
the case against him. For Miss Wraxall herself a good deal 
of public commiseration was created, by her unfortunate 
connection with the crime, by her having been the witness of 
the murder, and by the munifest suffering which she expe- 
rienced in giving her evidence. On Golding, — opinion 
was heavy and strong. Of all interested in the tragedy on 
Cleve Cliff, there were but two hearts that steadily refused to 
balieve in his guilt—one, the unhappy girl whose lot it was to 
mourn a brother slain by a lover's pans the other, sturdy 
Frederick Burnet, who been summoned by telegraph, 
and who undertook, with all his legal energies, to conduct 
his friend’s defence. 

And Burnet never wavered in his confidence. ‘Pooh, 
pooh, old fellow,” he said, in reply to Arthur’s indignant 
denial of his guilt, “I never believed you killed poor Ned, 
and she dosen’t belicve it. And if mortal aid can pull you 
through, we'll do it. Keep your head cool, and make a plain 
statement of the matter as it happened. Put into writing. 
We'll pull you through yet.” 

But Arthur Golding saw little comfort even in being “‘pull- 
ed through.” “Though I be acquitted” he said mourn- 
fully, “I was still the involuntary agent of his death. How 
can I ever aspire to her love, red with her brother’s blood? 
I had rather be hanged on the whole.” : 

But Burnet persistently set to work, and sent his scouts 
any a confabulation he had with 
the old coast-guardsman, and never failed to return from these 
conferences with a cheerful mien. But on the points upon 


' which he relied fur the defence he maintained a reserve. 


The day fixed for the trial dawned. The court was crowd- 
ed, 80 deeply was the interest in the Cliff tragedy felt through- 
Mr. Burnet appeared as a witness, though 
his evidence showed nothing against the accused, and in cross- 
examination, his son mana to extract several instances 
which proved the amiability of the prisqner, and the unlike- 
lihood of his committing so grave a crime. Kate Burnet had 
been cited, but was not called into the box, both counsel sym- 
pathizing with her distress. The chief witness for the pros- 
ecution was Miss Wraxall, who appeared in a modest garb of 
mourning, which set off her wondrous beauty, her pale face, 


‘and her matchless eyes. Calm, cold, and singularly unim- 


passioned, she gave her evidence with a clearness which 
seemed to tighten the halter round the prisoner’s neck. 


Burnet rose to cross-examine. 

“You state, Miss Wraxall, that a bitter feeling existed 
between the deceased and the accused. Did you ever chance, 
by words of your own, to aggravate this feeling on the part 
of the deceased ?” | 


“Never, sir.” 


| “Did you ever signify, by any expressed statement, or by 


implication, to Mr. Edward Burnet that Mr. Golding occu- 
re higher place in your regard than he could hope to ob- 
tain ?” 

The counsel for the prosecution objected to this question; 
but Clara waived the objection. 

“T can set this gentleman’s doubts at rest. I never did 
imply to the deceased any such thing.” 

‘What brought you, may I ask, on Cleve Cliff anterior to 
the accident ?” pursued Fred. 

“Anterior to the murder ?” 

‘Please confine yourself to the answer.” 

“T went,” said the witness, “to enjoy the evening air.” 

“Did anything of an excitable nature—any recriminations 
in short—pass between Mr. Golding and yourself previous to © 
the arrival of Mr. Edward Burnet ?”’ 

“No.” 

“There were no reproaches—no violence of language?” 

“Only on the side of the prisoner. He was sullen, and 
nn me with slighting his suit; and said he was aware 
that he had a rival.” 

“He used no violence, however?” 

“In speech he was violent,”’ answered Clara reluctantly. 

_ “But not in action? He did not embrace you, for instance 
—offered no personal violence?”’ 

“No; he was very calm and collected.” 

“And you did not, when the deceased approached on the 
pathway of the cliff, call aloud to the deceased that you ap- 
prehended insult from Mr. Golding, and implored Mr. Bur- 
net to protect you?”’ 

“Certainly not,” 
ing of her brow. 

“Please to recapitulate the events when the accused and 
the deceased met,’’ said Fred Burnet, referring to his notes. 

“Mr. Edward Burnet landed on the summit of the cliff, 
and the prisoner advancing, asked him what he was doin 
there; said he was aware of his pretensions to my hand, 7 
would adopt immediate means to quash them. On Mr. Bur- 
net’s replying warmly, the prisoner struck him in the face. 
I was terribly frightened, and cannot recall what followed, 
hut was immediately aware of the prisoner, who is an ath- 
letic man, dragging poor Burnet to the edge of the cliff, and 
flinging him over. My next recollection amid that horror” 
her voice failed here—‘was his saying that he would serve 
me in the same way. Qn that, I fled down the pathway 
screaming in terror.” 

To the surprise of all concerned, the counsel for the de- 
fense sat down, and the cross-examination concluded. A 
few more witnesses were called, who proved the admiration 
which the deceased had shown for Miss Wraxall. Of these 
Fred asked no questions at all. Thus ended the case for the 
prosecutior.. 

Then Burnet rose for the defense. “I propose, my lord, 
to call but one witness, and trust you will find his testimony 
oi to acquit my client. Let Mr. Edward Burnet be 

A murmur of surprise ran through the court, deepening to 
an actual cry of relief and gladness as Edward Burnet, pale 
but resolute, appeared and made his way to the witness-box. 

There was no need of the oath—no need of any crucical 
test. A hundred eyes recognized him only toogladly. His 
sister Kate fainted; Mr, Burnet burst into tears; the prisoner 
himself broke down with a sense of mighty relief. And 
Clara Wraxall looked at him, and over her face came a look 
of stony despair. It was Edward returned from the grave to 
balk her of her deadly revenge. 

It all came out—the truth against the lie of the would-be- 


murderess. 


retorted Clara, with an ominous darken- 
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“But why,” asked the sententious judge, ‘“‘did you not come 
forward at once and clear the prisoner?” 

Up jumped the irrepressible Burnet. 

“T am responsible, my lord, for putting the State to that 
expense. In the first place, I only found Mr. Burnet quite 
recently. He had been picked up by a very respectable 
confraternity, who entertain grave doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of supporting the revenue by payments on excisable 
articles; aaa they kept the young gentleman out of the way 
after restoring him, for fear of compromising themselves. In 
the second place I wished to prove to my cousin the utterly 
worthless character of the person upon whom he had fixed 
his affections. It was a sharp lesson, but I have saved him 
from a life of misery.” 

“Then,” commenced the judge, “the evidence of Miss 
Wraxall——”’ 

“Is, sofar as my own knowledge of what she has said goes, a 
lie,”’ answered Edward; and his lips were pale, but he wore 
the look of one who had awoke from a sad and bitter dream. 

As Arthur Golding, with the sense of unreality still strong 
on him, walked from the court a free man, surrounded by 
congratulating friends, he met the coast-guardsman. 

Pl tell you, sir,” exclaimed that worthy officer, with a 
burst of confidence unequalled in the recollection of the old- 
est fisherman of Clevedown, “how it all came right. That 
chap Slippy Jem was putting off on one of his expeditions 
to a smuggler’s vessel in the bay at the very moment when 
Mister Edward tumbled off the cliff, and Jem and his pals 
age him up and kept him out of sight after they’d brought 

im to. And from what I told Mr. Burnet, the lawyer, of 
Slippy Jem’s ways and habits, that put him on the scent. 
And he found Mr. Edward sure enough, though they was 
afraid to produce him for fear of getting into a scrape them- 
selves by letting out how they’d found him. But Mr. Bur- 
net, the lawyer, squared Slippy Jem, and he’s going to offer 
him the chance of becoming respectable, either as a mission- 
ary or the mate of a revenue cutter—he’s free to choose 
which. And that’s how it all came right, and it’s the only 
time [ ever knew good to come out of smuggling.” 

Never in the memory of man had the coast-guardsman 
delivered himself of so much spontaneous information; nor 
was he ever afterwards induced to hold forth for so long a 
time together, even at those subsequent periods when Arthur 
Golding, now Kate’s husband, would pass his autumns at 
Clevedown with his wife and Frederick Burnet, and muse 
over the unaccountable disappearance of Clara Wraxall, as 
some said, over the broken railings of Cleve Cliff. 


A CALIFORNIAN INCIDENT. 


Some years ago, a poor, penniless adventurer arrived at 
San Bernardino. His bend were inrags. His cheeks were 
hollow; and his eyes had that fierce, restless expression that 
is seen in one who has not for a long time tasted food. The 
stranger stopped at a farm-house, and, after some hesitation, 
asked fora meal. The farmer, who was well-to-do in the 
world, at once granted the request. Entering into conver- 
sation with the stranger, he found that he was endeavoring 
to make his way to the mines, but, miscalculating the expen- 
ses of the route, had found his means inadequate to bear him 
to his journey’s end. The farmer was so impressed with his 
story, that he voluntarily lent the needy adventurer a sum of 
money to help him to his destination. | 
Time sped with its chances and changes, and found th 

once prosperous farmer, despoiled of his little property, seek- 
ing precarious subsistence in San Francisco, and getting a 
livelihood with difficulty. Such was the condition of his 


affairs, when, a few weeks since, a splendid carriage drove up 
to the poor man’s door. A richly-attired gentleman alighted 
therefrom. It proved to be the penniless adventurer whom 
the now reduced farmer had once so generously assisted. 
Luck had changed with the former. He had traveled to 
Washoe, and engaged in the silver-mines, had amassed, like 
many others once poor, a rapid fortune. He had come to 
invite his benefactor, with his family, to take a ride, for the 
perpene of taking a look at a neat villa which he had just 


n purchasing in the suburbs. The party rode forth in 
high spirits. The morning was fine, and the air exhilarat- 
ing. in due time they arrived at the villa, which proved to 


be one of the. neatest in the neighborhood—a bijou of a place, 
with the cosiest of furniture. 

When the visitors had satisfied themselves with admiring 
everything there was to be admired, and had partaken of a 
repast spread for the occasion, their entertainer turned to 
them, and said:— 

“Tt is not so long ago but thet you must remember tlhe 
destitute stranger who came to your gate for wherewithal to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, and whom you sent on his 
way rejoicing with more money than he had seen for a 
twelvemonth. Iam the stranger. With the proceeds of 
your generosity, I reached the mines. Success crowned my 
efforts. Iam wealthy. I — San ——— for the 

urpose of discharging my debt of gratitude; but you were 
seta I psc everywhere; and finally found you 
in your place of refuge, nearly as destitute as myself on the 
day when, overcome with hunger, I paused at your hospitable 
threshold. My mission is accomplished. You have been 
pleased to admire this villa. It is yours. Take it, with all 
that it contains; and may heaven enable you, my benefactor, 
to prosper as I have prospered.” 

o finish the story, the title-deeds were placed in the hands 
of the astonished farmer; and he is at this moment comfort- 
ably installed with his family in his new domicile, the hap- 
piest of men. 


Porease Forwarp at Once.—Such of our subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are now due, are requested to forward the pay at 
once, as we need it. The present great dearth of means has best 
back so much of the pay due to us that scarcely one subcription 
in four has yet reached us. We blame no one for this, but we ask 
all to remember that our expenses are very great and that every 
little heips. 

Such of our friends as have PROMISED TO PAY AT CONFERENCE TIME 
are requested not to forget their promises, as we RELY UPON THEM. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


Of all the achievements of modern civilization, its discov- 
eries in electricity are the most remarkable. Steam is gross 
and material; there is little poetical or great in the rattle of 
the train or the roar of a monstrous engine. We can easily 
account for the mightiest of machines impelled by boiling 
water. Gunpowder and nitro-glycerine, oxygen and hydro- 
gen, seem the natural servants of inventive man. But when 
we attempt to catch the idea of the electric spark, it still ap- 

rs almost as superhuman and terrible as when it flashed 
ear into the hearts of Greeks and Romans. It obeys with 
scrupulous accuracy; it performs the smallest as well as the 
most important tasks with equal care; it is as docile as was 
the genie to Solomon’s seal; and yet it still remains shadewy, 
mysterious, and impalpable. It still lives in the skies, and 
seems to connect the material and the spiritual. Whence 


come these tongues of fire, these sharp shocks, these pale, 


ghostly lights that play uround us and mocked the master 
they obey? Who is it that wields this electric elements 


-which seems to be the very base and source of our existence ? 
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Some such sentiment of mysterious awe pressed upon the 
tnind of Thales, the Franklin of Miletus, when, twenty-five 
centuries ago, ne probably discovered electricity. A sage 
of Greece, the philosopher,s keen eye watched the minute 

henomena of nature. Hi mind was eager for every kind ot 
Leasitaiies. He studied morals, metaphysics, life; and upon 
a narrow field of facts he erected vast fabrics of speculation, 
which were designed to embrace the whole origin and destiny 
of man. Pheenician voyagers, who were in the habit, in that 
dim age, of sailing out of the Straitsof Hercules, and perhaps 
of coasting along the desolate shores of Kurope until they 
reached the Baltic, brought back from the savage seas of 
Prussia a substance greatly prized by the ancients for its fair 
color and delicate transparency. It was amber, or electron. 
The natives found it floating upon the waves, or perhaps 
gathered it in from the mines which still form a scource of 
the wealth of Prussia; and the amber imported fro: the dis- 
tant north was an important article of commerce with the 
southern nations. But to Thales it possessed a misterious 
value. He discovered that electron, when rubbed, had the 
property of attracting to itself various light articles, such as 
feathers, threads, and floating filaments, as if it were endowed 
with volition. His discovery was the first step in the 
great science of electricity. But the philosopher did no 
more than record his observation, and attempt to account for 
it, as he had already done with the magnet, by ascribing to 
amber a soul. He supposed that some hidden principle of 
life lay in the yellow jewel from the northern Seas. 

The discovery was never forgotten, and the peculiar pro- 
perty of amber was noticed and commented upon by various 
ancient philosophers. Theophrastus, three centuries later 
than Thales, observed the attractive power of clectron, and 
perhaps lectured his two thousand diciples upen the anima- 
ted gem. Pliny the elder also describes the phenomenon, 
and believed, apparently, that the amber was rubbed into life 
by the action of his fingers. But the germ of the great 
science lay hidden in mystery, No ancient philosopher could 
for a moment have sup that there was any connection 
between the animated electron and the wild electricity of the 
thunder storm; that the same power was active in both; and 
and that the secret of the amber was that of the thunder-bolt 
of Jove; that the precious clectron was to create and to 
give a name to the most wonderful of modern discoveries. 

Yet electricity, in all its varied phenomena, never suffered 
the puzzled ancients to rest. It flashed along the spears of 
their long array of soldiers, and tipped every helmet with a 
plume of flame. It filled even the immovable Ceesar with a 
strange alarm. It leaped down from the clouds and splint- 
ered the temples and statues of Rome, and did not spare the 
efigy of the Thunderer himself. It was seen playing around 
the ramparts of fortified towns, crowning their sentinels with 
a strange effulgence. Often the Roman or Greek sailors, far 
from land on the stormy Mediterranean, saw pale spectral 
lights dancing along the ropes of their vessels, or clinging in 
fitful outlines to the masts, and called them Castor and Pol- 
lux. But the science of electricity was still unborn. Mean- 
time, in ancient Etruria, the parent-land of Italian supersti- 
tion, countless students were being instructed in the art of 
reading, by the lightning, the will of the gods. The heavens 
were divided into various compartments. If the lightning 
flash appeared in one, it was a favorable omen; if in another; 
it was fatal. The accomplished augurs, instructed by long 
years of study and toil, stood upon lofty towers, watching for 
the sudden gleam or a peal of thunder, and knew at once by 
their divine art what undertakings would be successful, and 
when their warriors, clad in brass, should go forth against 
Rome. The religion of ancient Etruria was almost a worship 
of electricity, and the land of Galvani and Volta was famous 


in the dawn of its history for the close study of electrical 
phenomena. 


But no Tuscan augur or Roman priest made any progress 
in creating the science. Centuries passed away; Europe was 
torn by civil convulsions; men sank into barbarism and rose 


again into new activity; but the famous observation of Thales 
was never lost; and at length, in the opening of the seven- 
teenth century, an Englishman named Gilbert began to study 
the properties of the electron. He was rewarded by a series 
of discoveries that, in the dawn of the science, made his name 
famous over Europe. Yet they were so meagre as to advance 
little beyond the early observations of Pliny. He enumerated 
various substances capable of producing electral action; he 
noticed the influence of the weather on the electron and the 
magnet; and from his labors sprang up a science known as 
Electricity. Gilbert’s work, ‘““De Magnet,” was published in 
1600, and soon the new science began to terrify and astonish 
men. Every fact, as it was unfolded, seemed spiritual and 
supernatural. Flames of fire played around the electrical 
substances in the dark; sparks glittered; sharp sensations, 
produced by the unknown agent, were felt by astonished op- 
erators; and a mysterious awe surrounded the birth of the 
wonderful principle. Men were almost inclined, like Thales, 
to invest the electrical substance with a soul. 

An Englishman discovered electricity; a Prussian, in the 
land of amber, invented the first electrical machine. Otto 
Guericke, of Magdeburg, who also invented the air-pump, 
formed the instrument by which electricity could be most 
readily produced: he placed a globe of sulphur on an axle, to 
be turned by the hand of the operator, while with the other 
he applied a cloth to the sulphur to precacc the necessary 
friction. It was arude, imperfect machine, but it was at 
once found to have made a great revolution in the science. 
Electricity, which had heretofore been known only in its 
feebler forms, was now given out in sharp sparks, and dis- 
played a thousand curious properties. Sometimes it attracted 
objects, at others repelled them. It seemed at times to ex- 
ercise a kind of volition. The weather effected it sensibly; 
dampness dissolved its strength; it was capable, too, of influ- 
encing bodies at a considerable distance, and was apparent] 
independent of the usual laws of space. Yet theseventeent 
century glided away, with its fierce religious wars and its 
wonderful voyages and settlements, while little progress was 
made in the knowledge of electricity. Newton paid no par- 
ticular attention to the new science. He suggested, how- 
ever, that the electrical substance was a subtle ether, filling 
nature, which could be set in motion by friction. Yet his 
bold, inquisitive mind was never strongly attracted by the 
mysterious study; the flashes and sparks of the electrical 
machines seemed, perhaps, a puerile entertainment to the 
great student of nature’s laws. Nor did any other eminent 
philosopher of the age suspect that human hands would ever 
wield the thunderbolt or unfold by the aid of a globe of sul- 
phur the mightiest principle in nature. 

But in the next century electricity sprang at once into 
startling importance. A series of wonderful discoveries 
aroused the atentiotn of almost every scientific mind in Eu- 
rope. England again led the way'in the path of investiga- 
tion; Hawkesbee invented the glass electrical machine, a 
great improvement upon that of Guericke; and in 1730 Ste- 
- Grey began a course of experiments that unfolded the 
eading principles of the science. France took up the study, 
and the curious discoveries of Dufaye and Nollet excited the 
wonder of their contemporaries. Dufaye transmitted the 
electric spark through a cord thirteen hundred feet long; and 
at length, in conjunction with the Abbé Nollet, he performed 
an experiment, with wonder and terror, that seemed the 


crowning mystery of the science. Dufaye suspended himself 
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by a silken cord, and was then filled with electricity by the 
abbé He presented his hand to his companion, half doubt- 
ing the truth of his own speculations, when a brilliant spark 
shot from one philosopher to the other, and filled both with 
an equal surprise. Never had such a wonder been geen since 
the io of the Gothic warrior Walimer, who, according to 
Kustathius, flashed out sparks from his body, or the ancient 
philosopher who could never take off his clothes without 
emitting flames of fire. 

Not long after, however, an event occurred tha€ seems to 
have filled Europe with still greater wonder and awe. It was 
known as the Leyden experiment. Professor Muschenbrock, 
who wrote an account of it to Reaumer, can scarcely ex» ress 
in language the ag tation and terror into which his unheard 
of sufferings had thrown him. He had felt the first shock of 
electricity prepared by human hands, and not the whole 
kingdom of France, he declared, could induce him to take 
another. He had been struck in the arms, shoulders, and 
breast, and it was two days before he recovered from the 
mysterious blow. The Professor, in fact, had invented the 
Leyden-jar. He had been endeavoring for some time to in- 
close electricity in a safe receptacle from which it could not 
escape, except with his permission; and at length sueceeded 
in imprisoning the genie in a glass vessel partly filled with 
water. Suddenly he formed a connection between the two 
surfaces of the jar. The imprisoned eicctricity sprang through 
his body and shook him with a wild convulsion. It was a 
moment of horror. Novelty added its terrors to the unseen 
assault; his imagination was filled with an indefinite alarm; 
he shrank from his glass bottle as if it were tenanted by a 
demon. Yet we soon after find him recovering his spirits 
and once more experimenting upon his powerful instrument. 
The clectric jar was soon employed in all the laboratories of 
Europe, and every where terrified philosophers by the vigor 
-f its shocks. One lost his breath, and believed that his 
right arm was forever disabled; Professor Winkler was thrown 
into convulsions, and had recourse to cooling medicines to 
avoid a fever; Abbé Nollet received a severe blow—his body 
was bent, his respiration stoppéd, and he dropped the glass 
jar in terror. Yet the shock of the Leyden-vial soon became 
the favorite amusement of court and saloon. It was exhib- 
ited before Louis XV. at Versailles, and a chain of two hun- 
dred persons, having joined hands, received at once the mys- 
terious blow. Each was severely shaken, and it was curious 
to observe, says a contemporary account, how the peculiar 
temperament of every individual displayed itself in the mo- 
ment of terror. Soon itinerant electricians wandered over 
Europe, astonishing the unlearned and the rustic by admin- 
istering electric shocks from the Leyden-jar; and the myster- 
ious machine became familiar to the people as well as to the 
court. The jar was improved by coating its sides with a thin 
metallic covering; its power was increased; it was used in 
medicine to revive the paralytic, or to open the lips of the 
dumb; long sparks were drawn from it that resembled flashes 
of lightning, and that killed unfortunate little birds; a battery 
of jars was at length invented by Franklin that gave shocks 
that reminded one of the terrible power of the thunder-bolt; 
and the whole scientific ~orld felt that it stood on the brink 
of some unparalleled discovery. 

The name of Franklin had now grown great in clectricity. 
His mind was of a peculiar cast that recalled the vigorous 
simplicity of the Greeks. Ile wasa modern Solon, a specu- 
lative Thales. Ile had wandered away from Boston a prin- 
ter’s apprentice, and had found employment and success in 
Philadelphia. From his parents he had received no inherit- 
ance except the noblest—a spotless example, a healthful con- 
stitution, a sanc mind; and after a vigorous struggle and scv- 
eral failures, the philosophic printer had won the respect and 


attention of his fellow-townsmen. He founded schools, libra- 
ries, and various useful institutions in his adopted home. and 
at forty-five had become one of its most useful vitizens. Still 
Franklin lived obscure except to his narrow world, and his 
eminent powers had won him no general renown. [le had, 
perhaps, pleased himself in his youth with the hope of ex- 
celling in letters; he had formed his style by a careful study 


of Addison; he wrote clear and sensible cssays that showed ° 


the purity of his taste and the weakness of his fancy; and yet 
in literature he had been far excelled in notoriety, if not 
fame, by his unprincipled companion Ralph. Franklin's rare 
humor, the wit of a philosopher, shines out in his “Busy- 
Body,” his “Almanac,” his “Ephemera,” or his famous 
“Whistle;” he uttered keen apothegims that live like those of 
Solon, and sharp satires that want the bitter hopelessness of 
Diogenes. But his literature scarcel d the shining 
marks of genius, and was plain, cold, and lifeless. He was 
an excellent writer, but he was never great. 

His genius, like Bacon’s, lay in the power «f swift induc- 
tion from moral or physical facts. In morals he was the 
wisest of his contemporaries. Ie taught young mechanics 
that “‘timeis money,” that “credit is money;” that purity, hon- 
esty and self-respect were better than wealth, luxury, or 
any other success. 
toiled, thought incessantly for his fellow-men; he was noted 
and observed for his modesty and discretion; his acute mind 
was ever seeking for useful novelty in science and conduct; 
and hence, when Franklin came to stand before mankind, 
covered with his splendid scientific renown, and the repre- 
sentative of the new republic that scemed about te revive 
the classic refinement of a better age, he was received in the 
courts of Europe as a worthy successor of the philosophers of 
Athens and Ionia. As Washington appeared before the 
world clothed in the purity, the probity, the valor of a Fab- 
ricus or a Cato, so Franklin was universally compared with 
the acute sages and philosophers of Greece. 

To Franklin electricity owed the most wonderful of all its 
achievements in the eighteenth contury. The obscure pro- 
vincial was led by accidental circumstance and his own eager 
fondness for knowledge to enter upon the study of the new sci- 
ence. Peter Collinson,a member of the Royal Society,sent over 
an clectrical machine to Philadelphia, and Franklin at once 
commenced a series of experiments that led to rem'rkable 
results. Never, he wrote to Collinson in his first letter, 
March 28, 1747, had he been so engrossed by any pursuit. 
All his leisure moments were given to his machine. His 
fellow-townsmen thronged his rooms to watch his novel re- 
searches. His labors were rewarded by constant discoveries, 
and his wonderful inductive powers soon led him to unfold, 
in his admirable style, the hidden principles of the sctence. 

In 1747, he commenced writing to Collinson, in a series 
of letters, an account of his researches in clectricity. Le 

ve clear directions for the performance of various beauti- 

ul or instructive experiments that were wholly new and sur- 
rising. 
e showed how iron points attracted electricity; and at length 
he declared that the lightning ana the thunder were pro- 
duced by the same agent that was inclosea in the mysterious 
bottle. and he urged the English phil-sophers to draw down 
the electricity of the skies by placing iron points upon high 
towers or poles and thus test the accuracy of ais theories. 
His suggestions, it is related, were received by the.Rvyal 


Society with shouts of laughter. They refused to print 
Franklin's papers in their Transactions, and they scem to 
have looked upon his speculations and experiments as scarce- 


ly worthy of notice, ‘hey thought them the silly dreams of 
an ignorant provincial. 
TO BR CONTINVED, 
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Ilis own labors were unceasing; he wrote, | 


Iie explained the phenomenon of the Leyden-jar;. 
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WOMAN AND PLURAL MARRIAGE. 
No. 1. 


By special request, we republish our articles ou ‘Woman and Plural Marriage,” 
with some further thoughts on the same subject. Theee articles are entirely 
new to two-thirds of our present readers, and most of the subscribers to our 
former volumes are anxious to preserve them on better paper than that on which 
they were originally printed. 
o 


Hepworth Dixon says, in effect, that the next great ques- 
tion of the world is Marriage. He is correct: the next time 
the (treat Managerial curtain rises, Marriage will be the 
drama, and it. will be played through before it falls. Among 
other questions, that of plural marriage has to be tried, not 
versus single marriage, but alongside of it. The Mormon 
proposition is not to make pffural marriage obligatory on the 
world, but to declare its necessity and legitimacy under cer- 
tain circumstances. The Moffnon proposition amounts to this, 
that allewomen are entitled to be married if it takes the insti- 
tution of plural marriage in the world to effect it. This much 
it says for society at large and for itself: that plural marriage, 
practised within certain conditions, is a portion of a divine 
system based on the facts of men and women’s natures. As 
to polygamy in the abstract, it is, like monogamy, neither 
puré nor impure. Polygamy, as practised by the Mormons 
themselves, may be very impure and degrading, or it may be 
very pure and elevating. In and of itself, it is neither one 
nor the other, but open to both results. It is just what itis 
made by its practisers. All that is necessary to make a doc- 
trine divine is that it be capable of producing divine results, 
when practised in its true spirit; its suceptibility to abuse is 
nothing to the question. 

During our journey Kast, how often have we heatd the 
shallow remark, made, too, with a look of astonishing wisdom, 
that if a plurality of wives be right for man, a plurality of 
husbands must be right for women; for “what is sauce for 
the goose mst be sauce for the gander” you know. ur re- 
ply to this has been that a plurality of husbands would be 
just as right as a plurality of wives, if it was equally in harmony 
with men and women’s true natures, but it is not. It is in the 
nature of woman to concentrate all her wifely affection upon 
one object. It is not within the scope of her being to do 
more; a plurality of husbands is, therefore, impossible to her. 
Women of a loose, voluptuous order may dive with more than 


-one man, but no true woman, since the creation, ever Joved 


more than one man, as a husband, at one time. There are 
women in the world who feelas though an affection for more 
than one man was possible tothem. This is because they 


_ have never yet had their true womanly love drawn out. Let 


any such woman realize her true ideal of a husband—and all 
women. will do so sooner or later—and her soul will be filled. 
Beyond that pure point she cannot go. It is not so with a 
truly developed man. As to the capacities and necessities of 
a man’s soul, he is differently organized to woman in this re- 
— and all men who do not stifle and overrule the voice of 
their true nature know it moro or less. Polygamy of the 
brutal, degrading kind is open, we know very well, to all 
men, and the lower the man the nearer it is to him; but,poly- 
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gamy of the true kind is just a question of growth; a ques- 
tion of enlargement of nature. hen a man’s nature is suf- 
ficiently unfolded, love becomes a necessity of his being, and 
he loves in exact proportion tothe increase of his soul’s capac- 
ities. Hence polygamy is not a necessity of all men’s natures; 
indeed there are men so low in the scale of being that the 
domestic relations have never yet been developed within them 
at all. If they desire women, it is for their sex alone; their 
natures know no yearning for wife or child. This is simply 
undevelopment, or lack of growth. They are in the bud yet; 
they have never blossomed. They may wear beards like 
Methusaleh’s, and be wrinkled with age, nevertheless they are 
but full-grown children—not men. A quality of manhood 
has yet to be devel within them. And the same fact 
applies to women: they may pass into the sear and yellow leaf 
of age, but unless the wifely attachments and motherly in- 
stincts have grown up within, them they have not yet reached 
rfect wemanhood. Upon these facts all marriage is based. 
ts institution and intention are to cultivate and bring out 
these qualities, because without them men and women never 
know the full pleasures of their being, and, not knowin 
them, cannot enjoy the full felicity of life here or life bepund 
the grave. 

Upon this broad foundation rests the true basework of 
polygamy. Its object is the development of the whole man, 
including the growth of the affections, and not the mere ac- 
cumulation of women and children. There are many sides 
to a man’s nature, and while one wife can draw out and fill 
one portion, she can do no more. In man, immortal man, 
type of eternal deity, there sleeps infinite qualities, endless 
powers only to be developed as they are called out by the 
necessities of his life. Single marriage does this in degree, 
but piural marriage with its thousand-fold conditions, can 
alone act on all sides of his being, develop, and bring into 
play all the latent powers within him. True, divine polygamy, 
ean do this, but not the polygamy of lust, nor the se nah 
of ancient barbarism, multiplying wives and children like 
cattle,—it must be the polygamy of love. When it is less 
than this, it is of the earth earthy, gross and degrading. 

Where is the justice of polygamy to women? It is here: 
A woman has a right to all of a man’s nature that she can 
impress and fill, but she has no right to that which she can- 
not occupy. If in heart and brain man increases beyond her 
capacity to impress, she has no right to prevent others from 
yielding that which she cannot herself supply. This is all 
there is to it. While she canrightfully claim that no woman 
shall divide the love herself has created, she has no right to 
that which she cannot draw forth, and which would be locked 
up in her husband’s bosom silent and unused for ever as far 
as she ‘was concerned. 

All this, it will be seen, pre-supposes marriage based in 
every case on reciprocal affection of the purest and most 
elevated kind. There are men who believe in mechanical 
marriage—in the piling up of huge families just for the sake 
of numbers. Such men accumulate women but not wives. 
Against such marriages we raise our humble but indignant 
protest. Such marriage leads but to barrenness and sterility 
of soul, and is double-dyed damnation to both sexes. 

As we have said before, plural marriage is not necessarily 
obligatory on all men, any more than single marriage. In 
our humble estimation, it should flow from the necessities of 
man’s higher nature, and be demandedby them. True, there 
are exceptional cases where single marriage life has developed 
matrimonial love unknown before; and the same oceasionall 
may be true to an increased degree of plural martiage; but it 
is a risky business and an inversion of the natural course. 
Doubtless there are men and women who would forever re- 
main dwarfed and stunted in paternal and other natural 
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THINGS UNACCOUNTABLE. 
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instincts, did not God by his providence, or through his ser- 
vants, throw them into situations which—like hot-houses— 
drag out qualities which the natural sun failed to ripen; and 
better to ‘ saved that way than to be lost, to our place in 
human hearts, or kept back for indefinite periods from holier 
and happier spheres of life. But the tru2 course appears to 
be, for marriage of any degree to be induced by love prev- 
\ germinated within the soul; and for plural marriages 
to be entered into in exact proportion, only, as the increas- 
ing capacities of men’s souls, and the enlarging perfection of 
their natures demand it, through endless ages. 


THE Past AND THE FuTuRE.—-Next ‘veek we shall pre- 
sent an Editorial, which has been crowded out of our present 
number, on the wonderful story of the Earth and its past and 
future, as pointed out by the Karth itself 
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THINGS UNACCOUNTABLE. 
CLAIRVOYANTS, ORACLES, VISIONS AND SEERS. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


(From the N. Y. Independent.) 


The tendency has been, and now is, to ascribe all inexplica- 
ble things to the agency of the Devil. The clouds of ignor- 
ance ms superstition are perhaps as much expelled from 
Massachusetts as from any portion of the globe; yet I know 
rench girl, 
Angelique Cottin, by a devil, if they had scen in- 
animate things rush violently toward her, and others whirl 
away. insomuch that she produced a general commotion in 
the furniture in every room she entered. But the learned 
Arago, after months of careful examination of these phenom- 
ena, decided that they could be mostly explained by laws 
of electricity; but that there was also some other mundane 
force present, not yet ascertained. There are many appar- 
ently well authenticated acounts of places, as well as persons, 
characterized by unaccountable sounds and motions. It was 
very natural that things so much out of the common course 
should become associated with traditions of crimes committed 
in such localities—especially with murder, which excites 
more fear and horror than any other crime. The house 
where the Rev. John Wesley lived s> comfortably, in the 
midst of knockings, thumpings, rattlings, and rustlings, would 
have been deserted in the Middle Ages, and reported to pos- 
= as a devil haunted mansion. 

e of the 19th century have swung off to the opposite 
extreme, and scornfully reject all statements not inexplicable 
by known laws. 
vinced of the existence of that gift of clairvoyance. I was 
laughed at by some of my intimates, who attributed what 
they termed my credulity to a fondness for mystical reading. 
But, in fact, mysticism had nothing to do with my convic- 
tions on that subject; it was the practical side of my nature 
which had been convinced by an array of evidence examined 
and published by scientific men in Paris. And, after all, 
there is nothing new in clairvoyance, except its name. {The 
Grecian Apollonious born a few years before Jesus, was rev- 
erenced as one inspired by the gods because he could see the 
hidden thoughts of others. On one occasion, when he had 
just landed in Alexandria, where he was a stranger, he met 
several men, all unknown to him, who were being led to exe- 
cution for robbery. He stopped the officers who had them in 
charge, and, pointing to one of the prisoners, he said: “Don’t 
put that man todeath. He is not guilty.” [rom respect to 
the great reputation of Apollonious, they paused to listen to 
him while he entreated them at Icast to delay the exccution 


More than forty years ago I became con- | 


While he was thus keeping them engaged in conversation, a 
courticr rode towards them in furious haste, crying out, “Spare 
Phorion! Torture extorted a false confession from him. He 
is proved innocent.” At another time when Apollonious 
was lecturing in Ephesus, he suddenly stopped in the midst 
of his discourse, and exclaimed; “The tyrant is killed! This 
very monient the deed is being done.” He then went on to 
describe the particulars of Domitian’s murder, which was 
afterwards proved to have taken place in fur distant Rome, 
at the precise time and in the manner he had described. I 
long ago came to the conclusion that clairvoyance furnished 
an explanation of the universal credit obtained by cracles in 
ancient Greece and Rome. There is a striking illustration of 
this in the case of Croesus, king of Lydia. Wishing to as- 
certain which of the oracles was most rel‘able, he sent mes- 
sengers to seven different places, giving directions to inquire 
what Crocsus was doing at a specificd time. In order to. be 
employed in a mannor not likely to be conjectured, he ocu- 

iced himself with boiling a kid and a tortoise in a covered 

razen vessel. Six of the answers were false or evasive; but 
the reply from the oracle at Delphos was as follows: 


The odors that to my senses now rise 
A tortoise boiling with a kid supplies, 
Where brass below and brass above it lics. 


The Pythia at that place was probably, clairvoyant; and 
seeing things at a distance, described them as she saw them. 
This power being out of the known laws of nature, was re- 
garded as a direct inspiration of the gods. When the pricsts 
were unable to find a person in this abnormal condition, they 
resorted to trickery and double meanings to keep up a profit- 
able reputation; and thus oracles fell into discredit. Socra- 
tes is represented as saying: “The Pythia, when insane, 
have produced many advantages both public and private: but 
when they have been in a prudent state they have produced 
little benefit, or indeed none at all.”” Modern observers of 
these strange nervous states will interpret the remark of 
Socrates by the help of the well known fact that elairvoyant 
em is developed by disease, and lost by the recovery of 

ealth. Cassandra of Troy was probably deranged in her 
nervous system when she had visions, which we are told uni- 
formly proved true. Cicero describes scers in his time 
‘‘whose minds inhere not in their bodies, but flying abroad do 
behold things which they predict” Indeed,the very word seer 
is akin to clairvoyant. The physical condition of Joan of Are 
was in some respects peculiar, and her nerves were in that 
keenly sensitive state which usually accompanics the devel- 
opment of clairvoyant power. Several things of her are 
explained by this supposition alone. When the courtiers of 
Charles the seventh expressed surprise at his implicit faith, 
in the visions of Joan, his reply was to this effeet:-— 

“One night my mind was in such agitation eonceruing the 
wretched state of my affairs that I found it iwpossible to 
rest. Long after all were asleep, I lay awake thinking of 
the perils that surrounded me, and seeing no hope of any 
earthly succor. In my distress I ruse\ from the bed, and 
kneeling on the floor, I confessed myself a miserab!e sin 
ner; but implored God and [lis gloripus mother to have 
compassion on me, and send some aid] by which I could 
drive the invaders from my kinydom, and govern it in peace. 
A few days afterward, this maiden eraved an audience, to 
deliver a message, which, she said, Heaven had sent by her. 
When she came into my presence, she told me what thoughts 
had revolved through my mind that night, deseribed how | 
had risen from the bed and knelt upon the floor. and re- 
peated to me the very words of my secret prayer. By that 
token I was convinced that God had sent her to me.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| ROME AND ITS GREAT ONES. 


' OR, HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


We are on sure historical ground, when we assert that 
there has never yet existed a tribe or nation on the earth 
who have not endeavored to trace their origin back to some 
great hero, ho had either directly descended from the gods, | 
or was immediately related to some distinguished personage, 
blese:d with that happy relationship. Find a man, if you 
can, who in imagination traces out the branches of the geneal- 
| ogieal tree, to which he belongs, that ever looks downwards 
| in the’social scale for the founder or trunk of that. tree. 
Every Anglo-Saxon living has descended from some of the 
old Saxon Thanes, as cvery English noble has from William 
| the Conqueror, or some of the great chiefs in his courtly 
train. Find the man of English blood, if you can, who 
will acknowledge his descent in a direct line from one of the 
churls or serfs who sported an iron collar in the days of 
Harold, or in the time of his victorious successor, William of 
Normandy. The tiara or crown is more pleasing in perspec- 
tive, than the gutter or dunghill, the frowning castle or lordly 
| palace than the hut of turf. Who would rend the misty 
_ yeil of the past and claim his descent from some poor, des- 
pised member of the family of Muggins, when it is pos- 
gible to install some renowned Orlando, as the founder of his 
house? Who. of all the members of the shoddy aristocracy 
of America, so honest or so humble, as to puta piece of old 
iron or a bone, a bar of soap or a tallow candle on the pan- 
els of his carriage, as a symbol of the origin of his wealth and 
grandeur, instead of the Lion and Unicorn, the “Fleur 
de lis,’ or the “Shamrock” and the “Thistle?” If, then, 
such be the pride of our race now, Ict us make some passable 
allowance for the proud and haughty Roman in his efforts to 
aggrandize his progenitors, by claiming that their advent 
into the world was as grand, marvelous and strange as were 
the power and greatness of their descendants real. 


NUMA. 


The great and wise successor of Romulus, (the miracu- 
lous), appears to have been a man of wonderful parts. Of 
course it was discovered that the gods had so managed it 
that he was born on the twenty-first day of of the very 
day upon which Romulus, of happy memory, had first laid 
the foundations of Rome. He was of distinguished parent- 
age, and an especial favorite of the goddess Kgeria. He was 
of a happy and contemplative character, fond of the deep 
solitude of the groves, and with reluctance—very great re- 
luctance—exchanged the quiet garb of a private citizen for 
the imperial purple. He was blessed by the unseen powers 
with frequent heavenly interviews. Numa was, intellectually, 
far in advance of his contemporaries. His conceptions of 
the Great God of all the gods and goddesses, were, that he 
“was not an object of sense nor liable to ion, but invis- 
ible, incorruptable, and disccrnable on/y bythe mind.” He 
taught the Romans never to worship the Deity either in the 
shape of man or beast, thus adopting the Pythagorean or 
Grecian mythology in preference to the lowcr and more con- 
temptible worship of the Egyptians. 

The Romans, die an agricultural people, could not pos- 
sibly have received a tradition like that believed in by the 
descendants of Abraham, who were essentially a pastoral 
race throughout all the first of their history. Abel 
offered the flesh and blood of his flocks and was accpted, 

while Cain, an agriculturist, offered the first fruits of the 
: ground and was rejected—what people would follow a mode 
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of life condemned by the gods of their worship? Numa 
taught the Romans that the gods did not delight in blood, 
and were only to be propitiated by libations of wine and sac- 
rifice of fluur and other fruits of the ground. The Israelites 
incorporated the oil and the wine, butter and honey, mint 
and cumin, frankincense and myrrh, with the substances 
to Deity as fast as they became producers of the 
the soil after their permanent settlement in Palestine. 
Numa, like all the wise and astute politicians before his time, 
at once united the tiara with the crown, and claimed tobe — 
‘Pontifex Maximus,” as well as king. This greatest of all 
the Roman lawgivers, was evidently a man of peace. He 
sought, by justice and clemency, to break down the barriers 
of caste and race, and unite all the tribes of Rome into one 
people. With far-seeing polivy he made aniity and peace the 
watchword of his reign—thus proving that peace conduces 
more to permanency and prosperity in a state than rapine and 
war. Not only were the people of Rome softened and human- 
ized by his peaceful example and precepts, but his influence 
extended to the other cities and principalities of Italy. Fes- 
tivals, games of diversion, aud sacrifices to the gods occupied 
their leisure hours, and the nationalities of Italy mingled to- 
gether, without aya pang of danger, none molesting or 
making afraid. ere is no record in Roman history of in- 
vasion, insurrection or war in the reign of Numa. All was 
peace and happiness in the reign of this great and good king. 

Numa was a writer as well as a king and kept voluminous 
records of all his laws and the incidents of his reign. He wrote 
essays on religion and philosophy, which he commanded 
should be buried with him forbidding the Romans to burn his 
body; as was their custom with their dead. His body and 
his records were carefully hid away in two stone coffins. 

Four hundred years’ after his death, a prodigious fall of 
rain washed the covering off his tomb—the coffin that had 
contained his body was found entirely empty, while the one 
containing his'manuscripts was, with its contents, in good 
vy! Joy filled the hearts of the people. What 
ight for Rome might not be contained in those glorious rolls of 
parchment. The most dignified Romans were solemnly set 
pest to examine them, who, to their own astonishment, were 
obliged toreport to the Roman senate, that, for the sake of re- 
ligion and the state, the contents of those records should not be 
published. Consequently those sacred records were carried to 
the ‘‘Domitiurn” and burnt. “Glory follows in the train of 

eat men, and increases after their Seath; for cnvy does not 
ong survive them, nay, it sometimes dies before them ;” the 
well-known shortcomings of the living representatives of 
greatness, clothes with immortality dead heroes. Did our 
readers ever know of a grey-haired sire or matron of three 
score years and ten, who failed to mourn over the fallen con- 
dition of society? “Where now,” say the vencrable pair, 
“do you find such sons and daughters as we were in our youth? 
Where now the parents who govern so wisely and well as we 
governed our children? Qh, dear, what is the world com- 
ing to?” What ashock to the Romans! How must the 
starch have been taken out of their conceptions of the great 
pone who figured in th» glorious days of Rome, as it 

ad been, to find that the fars‘famed records of the laws of 
Numa, together with all his discoveries in religion and sci- 
ence, should be so outrageously behind the times as to be 
unfit to be published. Tradition had vamped and revam 
the laws of Numa, time had lent enchantment to his life 
and religious teachings, but here was the incontrovertable 
testimony of his own writin is own Witness of the devel- 
opments of theage in which he lived; no sacriligious hand had 
ever handled them; no enthusiastic admirer had ever touched 
and retouched them, casting their faults into oblivion, and, 


in fervency of spirit, enlarging upon their excellencies. Here 
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they were, as he himself had left them, four hundred years 
before; the verdict of the most enthusiastic admirers of Numa 
and his times declared them unfit to be proclaimed—the in- 
terests of State and religion forbade it. Was it that Numa 
was not a wise, a great and a good king inhisday? Was it 
that he had not improved Rome and her people by his ex- 
ample and precepts in his time? No; it was because tradition 
upon tradition had impressed upon the Roman mind the ex- 
ceeding superiority of Rome and the Romans, of past ages, 
to the Rome and the Romans then living. Numa’s own 
testimony proved that the laws and institutions were but the 
crude conceptions of a powerful but barbaric mind. That 
Rome and the Romans had grown, developed, expanded, and 
had proved to themyelves that the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge wis good, and that it wis far b»tter to have all their 
conceptions of the glorious past full, than again to go back 
to the barbarism of their forefathers. Ifthe doctrine of the 
Millerites and all their admirers be true, that man, in his 
advent into the world, came in at the “big end of the horn” 
and in the progression of ages, the race is becoming more 
and more wicked, more profanely ignorant of God and God- 
liness, and, physically, weaker and weaker, when, we ask, 
will the end come, and the race fizzle out? If, on the other 
hand, it be true that mankind entered upon the present life 
at the small end of the horn and, with the progress of ages, 
are expanding, and growing in capacity, as the horn enlarges 
in size, how glorious will be the day when posterity bursts 


out at the bigger end? 


ALFRED ANP THE SAXON COMMONWEALTH. 


NO. 2. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS 
GREAT CIUIARACTERS. 


Alfred ascended the throne at the periud when the Saxon 
Heptarchy was expiring, and the Danish invaders contended 
with the pos:sessors for the dominion. Britain had 
been divided under eight Anglo-Saxon governments, and the 
island was, therefore, ruled by an Octarchy, though the Hep- 
tarchy—or the seven governments-—is the most familiar his- 
torical denomination. 

And here, with the asccusion of Alfred the Great and the 
Danish invasion, we are brought at once toa very interesting 
consideration in the growth of England, and the development 
of her Commonwealth. We sce the nation which was des- 
tined to play the most important part in the history of the 
world, passing from its semi-barbaric state, into one of con- 
solidated empire, which, had it not done, England could never 
largely have contributed to the world’s civilization. Ancient 
Britain had been divided under its petty kings and chiefs, 
and even to the ascension of Alfred, Kngland had not as- 
sumed the form of a capital kingdom, but was portioned cut 
between a number of Saxon Princes, who had by their pre- 
éminence and wars among themselves, set up their respective 
governments. France, it will be seen, had therefore, the 
start of several centuries before England in her imperial 
course, under the first dynasty of Clovis, and afterwards that 
of the family of Charlemagne, but while the huge empire of 
Charles the Great broke up into sinaller empires; kingdoms 
and dukedoms represented in Giermany and France from the 
day that the Saxon Ileptarchy, vr more correctly the Oct- 
archy was succeeded by Alfred’s consolidated kingdom. 
England has traveled to wnity until at last it culminated in 
the united kingdom of (ireat Britain and Ireland. This may 
be accounted for partially by the peculiar genius of England 
and her commonwealth, which binds law and order with a 
supreme love of liberties. England is revolutionary and pro- 


gressive in her very genius and constitution, and not in dis- 
eased epidemics, consequently she has traveled to an imperial 
unity from the day that Alfred became the father of the Eng- 
lish nation, while France and Germany have reaclied all its 
forms of — governments ra voleanic irruptions. 
Indeed, the passage of Great Britain into a modern republic 
would be as legitimate a development as her passage from a 
hereditary kingdom into a constitutional elective monarchy, 
she having already elected William, Prince or Orange, Queen 
Ann and the Hanoverian dynasty, after the great revolution 
which threw James Stuart from the British throne. | 

The great English unity was brought about by the famous 
invasion of the Danes, and with the rising of Alfred, the Pro- 
vidence of the world shows two phases—a nation destined to 
lead the vanguard of civilization, forced to consolidated empire 
by fierce invasions and the raising up of a man worthy to 
found an empire, and to infuse into it a genius compatable 
even with our modern forms. 

KEthelred, King of Wessex, was mortally wounded in his 
battles against the invaders, and Alfred, by h’s brother’s 
death was elevated to the throne of Wessex. Ethelred left 
children, but the critical state of the country induced his 
Earls to choose his brother Alfred to succeed him. 

During the first year of Alfred’s reign, as King of Wessex, 


a succession of the fiercest conflicts took place between his 


om | and the Northmen. The west Saxons fought eight 
pitched battles with the invaders, many thousands of whom 
fell, but new fleets of them perpetually swarmed on the Ger- 
man Ocean, and poured upon England the invading tide. It 
was now fairly a war between the two people for the occupa- 
tion of the land, and within a month after the accession of 
Alfred, the Danes, in his absence, vanquished his troops at 
Wilton. This made the ninth great battle fought in West 
Saxony during the year. Alfred now made peace with the 
cnemy, and they quitted his dominions. 

For the first seven years of Alfred’s reign, England saw a 
succession of great struggles, with short cessations of hostil- 
ities between the invading Danes and the Saxon possessors 
for the occupation of the country. During this period, Alfred 
by no means won his heinentalite nor fulfilled the promise 
which his valiant conduct gave in the reign of his brother, 
Ethelred. Then came that famous historical episode in his 
life, when he lost his kingdom, and became a fugitive in his 
own land. But the sequel brought forth Alfred purified and 
ennobled, and gave to him the dominion of all-England. It 
was not until after he was an outlaw, that he merited his 
title of the Great king, and the father of his nation. 

The “locusts of the Baltic” in the words of the old chron- 
iclers, having spread themselves ovor a part of the kingdom — 
of Mercia, being joined by new swarms, advanced into Wes- 
sex, and next took possession of Chippenham, in Wiltshire. 
At this formidable invasion, the inhabitants fled to other 
regions; some passing over to France, while the country gen- 
erally submitted to the invaders, and Alfred himself beeame 
a fugitive. 

This ‘ of English history has been a marvel to the 
Chroniclers; for Alfred seems neither to have played a 
worthy part, nor his countrymen a very heroic one in submit- 
ting, almost without resistance, to the invaders. The cause 
is supposed to have been chiefly from some grave faults of the 
Saxon monarch in his early reign. Assar, his loving tutor 
and biographer confesses his royal master’s sin. He says:— 


‘‘We believe that this adversity occurred to the king not unde- 
servedly. Because in the first part of his reign, when he was a 
oung man, and governed by a youthful mind; when the men of 
is kingdom, and his subjects came to him and besought his aid in 
their necessities; when they were depressed by the powerful, im- 
plored his aid and patronage; he would not hear them, nor afford 
them any assistance, but treated them as of no estimation. Saint 
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Neot, who was then living, his relation, deeply lamented this, and 
foretold that the greutest adversity would befall him. But Alfred 
paid no attention to his admonitions, and treated the prediction 
with disdain.” Asser further says. ‘The Lord permitted him 
to be often wearied by his enemies, afflicted by adversity, and to 
be depressed by the contempt of his people.” 


The following incidents of Alfred’s great humiliation in 
the loss of his kingdom, and fugitive life, we quote from 
writings about contemporary with the Saxon lawgiver. The 
author of the life of St. Neot written in Alfred’s time, speak- 
ing of the mecting of the invaders and the English, says of 
Alfred, that when the Danish army approached:—“‘He wassoon 
lost; he took flight, and left all his warriors, and his com- 
manders, and all his people, his treasures and his treasure 
vcssels, and preserved his life. ' He went hiding over hedges 
and ways, woods and wilds, till through divine guidance he 


came safe to the isleof Athelney.” Matthew of Westminster 


continuing the subject, says:— 


‘In the extreme borders of the English people towards the west, 
there is a place called -Ethelingeie, or the isle of the nobles. It is 
surrounded by marshes, and so inaccessible that no one can get to 
it but by a small vessel. It has a great wood of alders, which 
contains stags and goats, and many animals of that kind. Its solid 
earth is scarcely two acres in breadth. Alfred having left the 
few fellow-soldiers whom he had, that he might be concealed from 
his enemies, sought this place alone, where, seeing the hut of an 
unknown person, he turned to it, asked and received a shelter. 
For some days, he remained there as a guest and in poverty, and 
contented with the fewest necessaries. But the king, being asked 
who he was and what he sought in such a desert place, answered 
that he was one of the king’s thegns, had been conquered with 
him in a battle, and flying from his enemies had reached that 
place. The herdsman believing his words, and moved with pity, 
carefully supplied him with the necessaries of life.” 


The famous incident of King Alfred burning the loaves 
with the scolding he received from the herdsman’s wife, is thus 
described by Assar, Alfred’s friend and tutor:— 


‘‘He lived an unquiet life there, at his cowherd’s. It happened 
that on a certain day the rustic wife of this man prepared to bake 
her bread. The king, sitting then near the hearth, was making 
ready his bow and arrows, and other warlike instruments, when 
the ill-tempered woman beheld the loaves burning at the fire. She 
ran hastily and removed them, scolding the king, and exclaiming, 
‘You man! you will not turn the bread you see burning, but you 


will be very glad to eat it when done.’ This unlucky woman little 


thought she was addressing the king, Alfred.” 


We are told that the munificent Alfred afterwards re- 
warded his peasant host, whose name was Denulf. Observing 
him to be a man ef capacity, the royal prophet of our Saxon 
civilization advised the peasant to apply his mind to learning 
and to assume the ecclesiastical profession: he did so, and the 
king made him his bishop of Winchester, which position he 
held till his death in 909. The fullest account of Alfred in 
his little island of refuge, when he began to rise above his 
abject state, to assert his heroic character, is left by the Abbot 
of Croyland, who says:— 


“The king, overwhelmed with the disgrace of poverty and de- 
jection, and instead of his royal palace being confined to a vile 
hovel, was one day casually recognized by some of his people, 
who, being dispersed, and flying all around, stopped where he was. 
An eager desire then arose both in the king and his knights to 
devise a remedy for their fugitive condition. 

“In a few days they constructed a place of defence as well as 
they could; and here recovering a little of his strength, and com- 
forted by the protection of his few friends, he began to move in 
warfare against his enemies. Ilis companions were very few in 
number, compared with the barbarian multitude; nor could they 
on the first day, or by their first attacks, obtain any advantages; 
yet they neither quitted the foe nor submitted to their defeats; but, 
supported by the hope of victory, as their small number gradually 
increased, they renewed their efforts, and made one battle but the 


. preparation for another. 


“Sometimes conquerors. and sometimes conquered, they learnt 
to overcome time by chances, and chance by time. The king, both 


when he failed and when he was successful, preserved a cheerful 
countenance, and supported his friends by his example.” 

Alfred and his companions, in their little island of refuge 
Jed an uncertain and unquiet life, obtaining their subsistence 
by plunder, hunting, or fishing in the adjoining districts. 
With his small force, Alfred constantly harrassed the Danish 
army, when he found any of their oy a or companies ex- 
posed. Whether victorious or repulsed by an overwhelming 
force, he always retreated with such celerity to his unknown 
asylum, as to baffle his pursuers, and soon he was found again 
harrassing the enemy in some distant quarter. ‘“Byday and 
night” says the historian “at dawn, and in the evening twi- 
light, from woods and marshes, he was ever rushing on the 
Northmen, with all the advantage of selection and surprise.”’ 
By these expeditions Alfred inured himself to war, obtained 
a Lassies of the country, won the hearts of his followers, 
gathered recruits to his standard, revived the spirit of the 
country, and made himself a skillful general. 

A touching incident is told of Alfred during his residence 
in his fenny isle. His troop was abroad on one of their ex- 
peditions, but Alfred was at home with his qucen and one 
thegn. As was his custom, he was reading the Holy Scrip- 
ture, which he would vary with reading the annals of his 
country, and the actions of illustrious men. While thus en- 
gaged, a feeble knock and a cry of hunger was heard at his 
gate from one of his people. Alfred laid down his book and 
called his thegn to give the poor claimant some food, but the 
thegn found only one loaf and a little wine in their store. 
But the good king, who had now resolved to be the father of 
his people, divided a pittance between his family, and gave 
the rest to the mendicant: the beggar for once had the aes 
of a king. 

Alfred had been in his retreat six months when he resolved 
to surprise the main army of the Danes, which still continued 
in Wiltshire, encamped under Bratton-hill at Eddendun near 


Westbury. Having resolved to inspect the camp of the. 


enemy. he assumed the character of a harper, and thus dis- 
guised, he went to the Danish camp. His early love of Saxon 
poetry and music stood him in good service now. His execu- 
tions on the harp and fine singing excited the admiration of 
the Danish soldiers, and he was placed at their kings table to 
enchant him and his officers by his vocal and harp perfor- 


‘mances. Here he heard the conversations of the Danish 


chief and his officers, and while in the encampment, observed 
the position of the enemy. His bold design accomplished, 
he quitted the Danish camp without molestation and returned 
in safety to his little isle of refuge. 


OUR ORCHESTRA. 

It is most astonishing, but nevertheless most true, that, how- 
ever near to perfection our home-talent may arrive in rendering 
the works of classical and ofher authors of modern date and vari- 
ety, the less, we believe, they are appreciated by those who should 
encourage them by their applause to greater progress. 

Notwithstanding this lack of appreciation of our home legiti- 
mate talent, we are not slow in tendering to foreign musicians, 
not only the approbation they are deserving, but we sometimes 
go to an excess in our applause, and not unfrequently the house 
is brought down by a specie of clap-trap so tickling to non-classi- 
cal understandings. 

Our present remarks apply to the Murphy amd Mack minstrel 
band, who, in all truth, deserved much of the applause they re- 
ecived. But, we would ask, were they superior to our own Or- 
chestral band? Let us analyze and see: Did the leading violin 
player of the Murphy and Mack minstrel band produce more 
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clear, more graceful, more expressive and rapid executions than 
our own leader, Professor Careless, is in the habit of producing 
from his instrument—the violin. We answer to this question 
without fear of contradiction, that he did not. In following u 
our question, we will ask—Did the second violinist render more ef- 
fective execvtion with his instrument than our Mr. Beesley is in the 
habit of doing? Did the contra-basso player produce more eupho- 
neous and voluminous tones than our own Mr. Midgely produces in 
general? To each of these questions we answer—They did not. 

Of the cornet executions and purity of tone brought out by Mr. 
Croxall on the above instrument, we have given our opinion in 
the last number. 

There is only one instrument less in value—the flute—than 
found in the Murphy and Mack minstrel troupe, and to compen- 
sate for this disadvantage, we have the brilliant, clear and ex- 
pressive executions of Professor Pratt on the Grand Piano-forte, 
which is combined with our Orchestra. 


We will follow up our questions stil. further by asking—If we. 


have as good performers in our Orchestra as we find in imported 
bands, why is it that we do not appreciate them better by giving 
them that stimulating applause which they deserve, and is so 
much needed to keep them up to the mark by constant and punc- 
tual practice; for without honest stimulation, they lose their zest 
for progression. : 

We noticed that Murphy and Mack’s band received éncores for 
many pieces of clap-trap, while we allowed, at the re-opening of 
our Theater, the very effective rendition of Rosini’s Overture to 
‘“‘Semiramide,’’ which is so beautiful in its development of rare 
and choice subjects, notwithstanding its faithful interpreta- 
tion by the members of our Orchestra, to pass without a single 
clap, and without a single expression of approbation for the care 
bestowed by the performers in rendering effective this fine telling 
composition. 

In conclusion, we will say—Let us throw aside our lethargic 
propensity of non-appreciation of home-talent, and render to our 
band the applause they so much deserve by their effective interpre- 
tations of the Great Masters; at the same time, let us remember 
that the Orchestra is no small item in the evening’s amusement. 
We will also advise our Orchestra to persevere in their study and 
practice which will enable them'to compete at all times with any 
imported talent that may be introduced at our Theater. 
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Drama. 


- 


THE ADVENT OF NEIL WARNER. 


Silence is broken by the advent of Neil Warner; the apathy of 
the theatrical public is charmed into speech. On the morning 
after the performance of Richard III, the young English tragedian 
was the subject of conversation in the city. The public had un- 
expectedly met an even/, and events are very rare. As for the 
critic, he has found something to say—more he has found the im- 
pulse which forces him to an utterance. The highest compliment 
which the critic can pay to a great artiste is the confession that 
he cannot be silent. Sheridan’s reply to Boswell, upon a certain 
occasion, is very much the critic’s constant feeling. Said the 
author of the best biography in the world, as he met Sheridan in 
the street—‘‘Have you read my Life of Johnson.” ‘Yes, d—n 
you!” was the characteristic reply of Sheridan. ‘‘but I wouldn’t 
if [could have helped it!” So-the critic goes to see Richard III, 
with a deep resolve not to be moved to admiration. There must 
be one, at least, in the house analytic, not enthusiastic. This 
cynical disposition is doubtless very much because there have 
been so many Shakspearean celebrities, but so few actors with 
real dramatic nature. The dramatic genius is the highest endow- 
ment of the poet. It was the possession of this in the greater 
degree that placed Shakspeare a head above Milton. As a poet. 
Milton was his equal; as a creator of epic subject, his equal; but in 
the protean nature of the dramatist, which conceives and brings 
forth character as nature docs its offspring, the author of Paradise 
Lost was very much the inferior of the prophet of the English 
Drama. Now, no actor can be really great, or claim brotherhood 
with Garrick, Edmund Kean, the elder Booth, or the Kembles, 
except he also, as well as the poet, possesses this dramatic genius. 
Neri Warner is endowed with this very rare gifl, and he is one of 
the very few men now upon the stage of whom this can be affirmed. 
We care nothing about this gentleman's celebrity; it is his quality 


~ 


that gives him weight, and like & true artis/e, he comes to us in 
the semplicity of his name. 

Mr. Werner opened his engagement in Salt Lake City, as Rich- 
ard III. There is not in all Shakspeare’s plays a character so 
difficult to render as that of Gloster, but from the very moment 
that this great actor made his first en(ree, the audience appreciated 
that Richard was before them, and the illusion remained in their 
mind throughout the entire performance. We shall give to hima 
special page of review in our next, after we have seen his full cap- 
acity. 


GEte. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PAYMENT OF Waces.—We have received a very sensible letter 
from friend Joseph Silver. Joseph, with his usual hard sense, 
but of course a little ironically, proposes, as workingmen have 
so long done work in advance of wages, that it would be refresh- 
ing to have a change, and get wages for a little while paid in 
advance of work. There is more truth than poetry in this pro- 
position. As Bro. Silver says, workmen have to wait from one 
month to two years for pay, and use up more time in its col- 
lection than it is worth. This is the experience of us all; we 
need a radical change, and must haveit. What we would urge 
upon employers and workmen, is a weekly settlement of wages. 
Labor is the workingman’s capital, and there is no more reason 
why he should give it to an employer, and wait weeks or months 


for the pay, and then take it in dribbles, than there is that a 


merchant should hand a calico dress over the counter, and wait 
months for the money. Weekly settlements, we are aware, are 
not as easily made in trade as in cash, still, wher2 there is a 
will there is a way, and this is a reform long needed, and which 
should be loudly called by both capitalists andworkmen. We in- 
tend some-day to give our views on the very many bad influences 
attending the system of trade or barter. | 


Tue Days or my Youtu.—A piece of poetry with this desig- 
nation has been received without a name. Our object is togivea 
local interest to our columns. We cannot, therefore, publish 
without a name. 


SicKNESS AMONG CHILDREN.—We are of opinion that much of 
the dysentry, distressing our children is more canker than any- 
thing else. A little pure olive oil, would, we are assured, do more 
good than anything else. Try it, all. 


>> 


THE SPIRIT IN THE WHOLE BODY. 


BY JOHN LYON 


CONCLUDED. 


In continuing my remarks, in proof that the spirit of man 
has not its seat or residence in the brain more than in an 
other member of the body, I shall investigate, with as aad 
perspicuity as possible. The next reasons I shall advance 
are that the outward development, or bumps, have, in some 
instances, no corresponding cavity in the interior; again, when 
disease or — operations have, in consequence of acci- 
dents, physically affected certain, so-called, organs, the pa- 
tient has still retained the intellectual and moral power and 
sentiment as formerly. The same result has been proved in 
the case of the amputation of a leg or an arm, when the act- 
ual feeling or sensation has been retained in the region form- 
erly occupied by the toes and fingers, long after they were 
severed from the body. It may be said that this was in con- 
sequence of the nerves having their seat in the brain, and 
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retaining their sensation and sympathy for the dissevered 

This I admit; bu. this is only adding to the proof 
that if our reflection from sensation remains with the nerves 
in connection with every other part of the body, as it is con- 
stituted, it will then follow that the spirit is in every part of 
the human frame, through the nerves, as well as in the brain. 
Let us refer to the acuteness of the hands and feet, in the 
performance of arts, manufactures and trades. For example: 
the compositor, who sets up type for the press, has not only 
to remember the orthography of each word (which in most 
manuscripts is very imperfect), but also the punctuation, and 
all the different divisions of the cases in which the type is 
kept; yet, when he is an expert workman, and understands 
his business thoroughly, he can converse on various subjects 


and perform his labor at the same time—as if his fingers re- | 
tained-all the consideration necessary to perform their seem- | 


ingly intellectual task. So it is with many writers and 
copyists. 
In working certain kinds of cloth, the feet of the weaver 
have often to thread their way among a number of treadles, 
which are entirely hidden from his sight, yet. after having 
his feet once trained to work out the pattern, he can go on 
with his business with as much ease as if it required no 
trouble or study to accomplish the complicated fabric in 
hand. His feet will be performing all the movements neces- 
sary, with an intelligence akin to the fingers of the composi- 
tor, or the copyist, while he is talking politics with his shop 
mates, or debating sume intricate subject on theology. The 
somnambulist is also a wonderful exemplification of human 
action, performed without the aid of wide-awake reflection. 
In intellectual compositions, however, or any real mental 
study, the head seems to be more in requisition than any other 
member of the body. But the art of writing and spelling is 
as natural to the hand as thoughts are to the head—that is, 
to a person inthe habit of writing. Indeed we sometimes ex- 
change the use of our outer senses, without taking any notice 
of it; fur example: in writing, we speak with the hand, and 
in reading, we hear with the eyes, just as a blind man can re- 
eall the name ofa person or place, or thing by the silent 
touch of his finger on raised letters. To prove this assertion 
in respect to hearing, it has been observed that persons born 
deaf can hear sounds otherwise than through or by the 
auditory nerve, which is said to be placed at the extremity 
of the inner passage of the car leading to the brain. The 
plan to prove this statement is by taking a slim piece of 
wood, three or four feet long, and placing it between the teeth 
of the deaf person, putting the other end, in the same manner, 
between the teeth of the operator, who projects the sound to 
him. In this way, persons born deaf have been enabled 
to hear sounds, «Jthough unable to understand their mean- 
ing, because sound is merely the symbol of something, and 
has no meaning until one is attached to it. We would here 
observe that it is evident that the nerves of the teeth com- 
municate to the soul or spirit in man, as well as the auditory 
nerve. But this docs not prove that the brain is not the 


workshop of the spirit any more than the heart or stomach; 


indeed, the heart has a greater claim to be called the seat of 
sensation, as it is there we feel any sudden shock first, when 
fear causes a momentary stoppage of the circulation. The 
stomach, also, has a powerful effect, when deranged, on the 
whole body, being the laboratory i? which materials are pre- 
pared to nourish and cleanse the blood and to strengthen the 
nerves and muscles. 

In conclusion we would remark that. where there is no 


‘phrenological development, to indicate the operations of the 


mind, that we know of, we often find it in vigorous. power, 
without the appliances of study, in cases where evidently it is 
not flowing from the head alone, but is dependent on the lesser 


members of the body as well; demonstrating the statement 
that the spirit is not particularly confined to the head, but is 
everywhere diffused throughout the whole body of man, and 
that itpossesses the same formation, spiritually, asthe physi- 
cal system itinhabits. It will also be seen that physiognomy, 
physiology and phrenology combined are necessary to eluci- 
date character; and, as a combined philosophy, more consist- 
ent with the revelations of God to man than either apart, and 
more adapted as a science, to man himself as a progressive, 
intelligent being, formed physically and mentally to attain to 
the full perfections of his creator, with all the attributes of 
God, to a developed in time, and turoughout all the endless 
ages of eternity. 


THE TRUE JUSTICE. 


The French courts have struck the marrow at last. Hith- 
erto, when a betrayed and unhappy girl is driven by want 
and madness to destroy the fruit of a passion, not regarded 
as legitimate except undér the mummery of statute and priest, 
she has been roughly laid hold of by the public authorities 
and handed over to as speedy a punishment as could be 
meted out to her. In all such cases, only the unfortunate 
girl becomes the object of condemnation and punishment. 

e Hester Vaughn tragedy led certain persons, who make it 
their vocation, to look more closely into the modes of dispens- 
ing justice, and with a result not altogether expected even by 
those who took an active part in the same. The poor girl’s 
pertinacious determination not to reveal the name of her be- 
trayer, by whose direct agency she had been brought into 
her state of woe, only excited a profounder sympathy for her 
situation, while it - eve provoked many sharp inquiries 
as to the right of the guilty partner to screen himself from 
his just share of the consequences. Possibly a few such 
glaring instances of injustice will avail at last to direct 
popular attention to this most important point, and we may 
then get at something like an equal distribution of a penalty 
which one person, and she always the most helpless, is forced 
to bear alone. 

A case has recently occured in France that pretty well 
illustrates the observations above made to our readers. <A 
young girl went from a distance to live in the family of a 
married man, a manufacturer of embroidery. After atime 
her friends suspected a criminal intimacy between the man 
and herself—and endeavored to procure her removal. She 
stoutly denied the charge, however, and insisted on continu- 
ing where she was. Time passed on, and circumstances gave 
their suspicions the character of facts. She appeared enciente, 
und then suddenly the — disappeared. The case 
came to the notice of the authorities, and the girl was taken 
in hand. But, be it noticed, not the girl alone. The 
partner of her guilt was arrested along with her, and both 
were held for trial. The case duly came on, and the evidence 
brought about a conviction. But it was not such a convic- 
tion as we are accustomed to in this country. The girl was 
acquitted—but the man was found guilty. She went free; 
he was sent to prison for the term of ten years, to be devoted 
to hard labor! There is the difference between justice in one 
country and in another. 

Now let our laws be so amended, obediently to the spirit of 
reform which is abroad; that in every such case the girl goes 
free and the man gets the punishment—or at least so that 
the man shall share in the penalty which he would cowardly 
bring down on her head, and we shall haye reached a stage 
of progress ina most important matter. It is shockingly 
wrong that so unequal a measure of punishment should he 
meted out on the party which is the defenseless one. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


OR, 
NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
FARINELLI IN NEWGATE PRISON. 


It was the morning after the arrest, and Farinelli was now lying 
in Newgate prison. To say that he had passed a sleepless night 
would be telling but little of the state of his case. He had not 
slept, for he had barely survived a night of torture. How can a 
man sleep upon the rack! True, his was a mental torture, and the 
rack upon which he was broken, was his imagination. It is a 
dreadful thing for a man to be charged with murder, and the 
higher-toned the mind, the more horrible to it is the charge. In 
such circumstances, a man cannot help picturing to himself the 
shuddering horror which runs through a nation at the very men- 
tion of the murderer’s name, ‘and among another class, the cool 
manner with which he is morally and almost literally dissected; 
for there ie something very like a dissection in the prospects of an 
execution. There is also the public trial, with a thousand eager 
faces staring at you, a thousand eager ears waiting to catch the 
judgment of ‘guilty or not guilty.” How can one, so charged, 
shut out that picture? But worse than all, there is the scene of 
the gallows, with a horrid crowd of twenty thousand human wolves 
waiting to see you drop into eternity with the last convulsive 
spasms of strangled life, which may be well supposed to describe 
the mental agonies of the condemned at the near prospect of enter- 
ing suddenly into the awful presence of the Creator. How can 
one charged with murder shut out the picture of that last fright- 
ful gallows-scene, or what stoical mind resist the overwhelming 
sensations and thoughts of that last moment before dropping from 
the scaffold into eternity. Even, though a man should be innocent 


certainly rise to appall the mind; they would be vivid even when 
the prospects of an honorable acquittal were bright; but, when the 
circumstances were as black as those which surrounded the foster- 
brother of Terese Ben Ammon, then every view which he could 
take would be dark and ominous indeed. These remarks will 
sufficiently describe the state and feeling of Farinelli, on his first 
night in Newgate, charged with murder. 

‘Sir, can I do anything for your comfort?” said one of the war- 
ders of the prison, who entered his cell about ten in the morning, 
to take away his untouched breakfast. 

“No, my good man, I thank you,” the prisoner replied. 

“Sir Richard Brine has instructed us to show every considera- 
tion to you, Mr. Farinelli,’”’ said the warder. ‘All but your liberty 
is at your order, sir.” 

“T am grateful to Sir Richard, and also to yourself, for your re- 
spectful attention; but I need nothing except an answer as to 
whether anyone has called to see me; and also, if any particular 
friend would be permitted to visit me here.”’ 

‘‘Most certainly, sir; though no one has called this morning.” 

“Thank you. That will do,’’ said Farinelli with a sigh; andthe 
warden left him. 

“T thought, at least Terese’s uncle would have been here this 
morning to see me,’’? observed the poor fellow, despondingly. 
‘‘Will my foster-sister visit me here? Oh, could I but see her and 
receive her forgiveness for my mad act in Rome, with an avowal 
of her belief in my innocence of this treacherous crime, I should 
be half reconciled to my fate; but I fear she will not come. Will 
Clara, too, forsake me? No, she will not. There is one consola- 
tion. She would cleave to me even were I guilty.”’ 

And thus Farinelli continued to muse and agitate himself with 
doubts and speculations until three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the warden entered and announced Sir Richard Courtney. The 
baronet was accompanied by Lord Frederick De Lacy, Judah Na- 
thans, and one, more welcome still, his foster-sister, Terese. 

Farinelli could not speak, so great was his agitation; but his 
gentle foster-sister seeing hisemotion and understanding his feel- 
ings, ran and threw her arms around his neck, and burst into 
tears. 

“Oh my dear brother Beppo,” she said in tremulous accents, ‘I 
weep to see you here, not in belief of your guilt.”’ 

‘‘And do you, indeed, forgive me, sister Terese, for what I did 
attempt ?” asked the poor fellow, anxiously. 

‘As I hope God will forgive me of my wrong thoughts,”’ she re- 
plied, wording it as though Farinelli’s had been but a thought and 
not an act. 


like Farinelli, those pictures, on his first night in Newgate, would 
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‘‘Bless you for that, my sister; bless you for that!’’ 

“My uncle Judah has told us everything and has taken all the 
blame upon himself,” observed our heroine paliatively. 

“That is more than his due. He but tempted me.” 

‘‘And therefore am [—not you—to blame, my friend,’’-put in 
Judah Nathans. ‘You were tempted through your better nature. 
Angels fall—not devils. No fiend ever tempts me, except my own 
necessity. I fall from nothing, for I am of my father, the devil; 
but you, Farinelli, were a soul blinded by its own nobility, as much 
as by its passions; and my master’s necessities placed me at your 
elbow to push you over the brink of your perdition. Legally, I 
am invulnerable, for several times I held you back from murder; 
nor was murder my design, for I loathe it. Sir Herbert aoa 
designed assassination; your morbid passions fascinated you wit 
the same thought, and I played the Mephistopheles to you. Don’t 
fret yourself with that affair, my friend. You but simply grazed 
tre hand of Walter Templar, while he was nearly the death of — 
Aad then, my dear fellow, were I superstitous, I should say there 
was a providence in the affair, for it led to the strange discovery 
of my family; and will even yet lead to the fulfillment of Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney's family purposes. Walter may not be found, but 
the De Lacy estates will be redeemed by my niece, which most 
likely never would have been the case, had you not, in your in- 
sanity,.struck at Walter’s life.”’ 

‘You aim to take self-reproach from my heart by your consider- 
ate sophistry, sir; but I thank you all the same,” observed the 
prisoner gratefully. 

“No sophistry; but the simple truth, Farinelli. Now, your 
mamby-pamby moralists generally call this looking at the truth 
from ali sides, sophistry; but I look in the face of Truth, on every 
side, for she has many faces. Meet her on onecorner of the street 
and she seems a different person to the one you met on the other 
corner; yet, it is Truth herself, and not two persons. Now, the stu- 
pid judges and jury will meet the facts of your case in Italy and 
believe that the truth in England has the same face. We must 
show to them, my friend, that she has another face in England. 
For this purpose, I start for ltaly to-night. I am certain I shall 
find the solution of this problem in Herbert Blakely.”’ 

Sir Richard Courtney had been conversing with Lord Frederick 
De Lacy aside, leaving Judah Nathans and his niece to speak to 
the prisoner first; but they now came forward, and Sir Richard 
Courtney cordially offered his hand to the poor victim of circum- 
stantial evidence. 

‘‘My poor friend,” said Courtney, sympathetically. ‘I beg you 
to consider my presence here to-day as a testimony of my belief 
in your innocence of this dreadful charge. As for your act in 
Rome, | forgive as I know my nephew would also forgive.” 

‘IT will answer for Walter; here is my hand, both for him and 
me,’’ joined in Frederick De Lacy; and he shook the hand of the 
prisoner with the impulsive warmth of youth and that natural gen- 
erosity which so characterized the friend of Walter Templar. 

‘‘Lord Frederick and myself have visited you, Signor Farinelli, 
to impress upon the public mind the confidence of my family in 
your innocence. Our visit will, of course, be reported in all the 
London newspapers.” 

“Sir Richard, I appreciate your noble generosity towards me,” 
returned the prisoner, deeply affected. 

“Count Orsini,” continued Courtney, ‘has stated his case under 
oath, this morning; but both myself and Lord Frederick have de- 
livered a formal statement in the case, affirming our faith in your 
innocence, with our grounds of suspicion that Blakely and Orsini 
were the two mysterious horsemen. Mr. Nathans came not into 
court, for he will not appear against his old master, unless at the 
last moment, to save your life. Ile has been, however, busy pre- 
paring to go to Rome for the purpose of establishing the fact that 
Herbert Blakely was on that night, not in Italy; and tracing his 
return to England before the date of Walter's disappearance. I 
have also left other contingencies of the affair entirely in his hands 
for your sake.” 

“To be brief, Farinelli,”’ here put in ‘‘Snap,” “Sir Richard has 
pledged himself to me that, in case Iferbert Blakely has the power, 
and will restore Walter Templar, no action shall be taken against 
him. This is as much to save your life as to find Walter, if living. 
If Iferbert Blakely consents, well; if not, I shall have found the 
necessily; he shall not escape me, his race shall have been run. 
Now, my friend, we must leave you.” 

‘There is some one else, brother Beppo, waiting to enter when 
we depart,’’ whispered Terese. 

“Ig it Clara?” the prisoner enquired anxiously. 

“It is Clara Garcia,’’ answered the foster-sister. 

In a few minutes more Farinelli’s first visitors to his Newgate 
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prison cell had departed, but another comforter flew to him, and 
was clasped to his throbbing heart: It was Clara Garcia. This 
terrible adversity had but drawn them nearer together. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
4NAP AND HERBERT IN ROME. 


In Rome again. It was in the evening and at the beginning of 
the month of May. Herbert Blakely was alone in his luxurious 
room in one of the most fashionable hotels. He was drinking 
wine and smoking his cigar, and the fantastic cloud that constant- 
ly encircled his head showed the intensity of his thoughts, for he 

uffed away like a man self-absorbed. He had been reading a 
etter from his confederate, Orsini, relating the arrest of Farin- 
elli and the other circumstances of the case which so deeply con- 
cerned him. One point especially pleased him: it was in the fact 
that Snap kept aloof from bearing witness against him. His last 
thoughts were of his ancient mentor. As he reflected upon him, 
he puffed away at his cigar more furiously, the fire of which was 
now blazing at his very lips, but he noticed it mot. The evening 
was fairly set in; a man had just entered softly and stood near 
contemplating him. Suddenly he threw away the bit of cigar 
which had just burnt his lip, at the same time impulsively con- 
firming bis thought aloud: 

“Yes, [think I can trust the fidelity of Snap to my dead father. 
Snap will not betray me.” 

“You can trust my fidelity, but can you trust your own? I will 
not betray you, but will you betray yourself?” 

“Devil! what brought you hither?” exclaimed Herbert Blakely, 
starting to his feet in amazement. 

“My purpose, as you know. orI should not have come,” Snap 
replied. 

‘“‘What purpose, rascal?” 

“‘What purpose, Herbert?—your own good, and to prevent my 
heel from hurting my dead master’s son.”’ 

“Ha! say you so?” exclaimed Blakely. 

‘Herbert, you have seen me shudder when that heel has trod 
upon a worm, for, as you know, I love not hurting.”’ 

“Fool, amI your worm? You shall find the serpent’s sting 
in me, if you dare to plant your heel.” 

“Nay, Herbert, the serpent’s sting is mine; and perhaps, being 
myself a living thing upon the ground, from sympathy I do not 
like to tread upon the worm. But while I hate to hurt, you have 
seen me in the ‘dissecting room take the knife from the surgeon’s 
hand and cut up his subject with a passionless celerity that has 
won the applause of a crowd of surgical students. That was 
science. The treading on the worm has disgusted me, the scien- 
tific cutting-up of the human body fascinated me, for it shuddered 
not beneath the knife, but provoked me to skill by its lifeless ap- 
athy.’’ 

‘‘Blockhead! Come at once to your sticking point, for I see you 
are feeling your way towards it; but remember I am not a lifeless 
lump of flesh any more than I am your worm.” 

“T have come to Rome that you might not be a subject for some 
surgeon’s knife, after the hangman has fingered you.’’ 

“Bah, fool! To your sticking place, I say.” 

‘“‘Well, Herbert, my illustration wae to impress upon you what 
you so well know, that I am scientific without passion, without 
hate, without conscience, without morals, without religion, and, 


- until my sister’s child entered into my heart, without human af- 


fections. Life here and hereafter—if there be a hereafter—is to 
me a science; and my necessities are my dissecting knives. I 
come to prevent you, if possible, from putting one of those knives 
in my hands to cut you up, for I shall do it quickly and passion- 
lessly, if I begin.” 

“Come, come, Snap, no more ofthis. Let us talk as of old, and 
I suppose, as of old, I must bear your monitorship.” 

“Very good, Ilerbert; let it be as of old. And now I have lighted 
the lamp for you, I will help myself to your wine. You should 
never sit in the dark.” 

Snap, during his conversation, had taken the lamp from the 
mantel-piece and lighted it, just as he would have done when he 
was in Sir Herbert’s service; and he threw himself into a chair. 

“Well, Snap, what would you say te me. _ I ought to be angry 
with you for betraying my father and myself in the De Lacy affair.” 

“That, Herbert, is not true. I pledged not myself to your 
father to war against my sister's child, and to blight her life nor 
to murder the man whom she would choose for her husband. 
Facts and relationships have met me within the last eighteen 
months which neither he nor I nor you dreamt would turn up. 
Herbert, you and I must accept them. Iam on the side of my 
sister's child, but I would preserve you from yourself.”’ 
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“By the Fiend, Snap, you anger me, but goon. Your business 
in coming to Rome; pray, what may it be?’’ 

“To ask you to restore Sir Walter Templar to my sister’s child, 
if he be stil! living, and to save Farinelli from being hung.” 

“Fool! Do you not remember that we both for years tried to 
remove Walter Templar from cur path, and that it was you who 
chose Farinelli as our instrument?” — 

“I deny nothing, but I knew not then that Walter and Terese 
were nearer to me than all others in the world, nor how much I 
and mine owed to Farinelli and his dead mother. Herbert, it is 
in vain for you and me to parley over this matter. What is cannot 
be changed. Thenecessities of my family outweigh those of yours 
inmy mind. They have come unbidden and unsought between 
you and me.”’ 

“Well, let the affair rest thus,’’ answered Blakely impatiently. 

“Herbert, I would save—not destroy—you, which I certainly 
shall if you submit not to my necessities.” 

“Let ys end this, Snap. Come, drink and be friends at least in 
desire.” 

“I am your friend, Herbert, for the sake of the old bonds and 
associations. But tell me where is Walter Templar? Have you 
killed him?” 

“Why, what a blockhead you are to think that I should confess 
to you, if I did.” 

“You might in safety, if it came not too late. If Walter is 
dead, tell me, and I will keep your secret; for, if he is not 
living, to hang you would not bring him to life again. I should 
regret his death, but would not betray you. But Farinelli must 
—shall be saved, if possible, though I will not betray your life 
away even to save him.” 

“Do you not see then, Snap, that were I concerned in the 
death of Walter Templar, you are placing impossibilities in the 
way of both. My confession would not save him, but destroy 
me.’ 

“No, Herbert, for I believe that Walter Templar is living. 
Restore him or give some evidence that I can handle to prove 
that he is living and will return to his family and that Farinelli 
will be saved.” 

“And I say again, were this in my power or were I con- 
cerned in the disappearance of Templar, of winich I have read 
in the papers, I should destroy myself.’’ 


“Not so; I have come with guarantees of your safety. Sir 
Richard Courtney pledges himself and his nephew that, if Walter 
is restored, the secret shall be kept, and the world made to believe 
that common robbers contrived the whole. The story shall be 
framed to suit the case.”’ 


“Fool, do you think that my father and I have aimed for the 
De Lacy estates so long, that I should play the baby now. What 
I have done, I have done, and shall stand by it.” 

“A point more, Herbert, and I have also done. You still cal- 
culate on the De Lacy estates. My niece will redeem them.” 


“Traitor,’’ roared Blakely fiercely, and then adding: ‘But 
you are matched there. Neither Courtney, nor the beggar De 
Lacy would receive the mortgage, as a gift from your niece, with- 
out her marriage with Walter Templar, who is dead, and by a deed 
of special provision, as you know, the mortgage ofthe estates can- 
not be transferred from my father and his heirs into strangers’ 
hands. The entail was cut off by Lord Reginald and his son, that 
we might possess before or at the end of fifty years from that date, 
with the joint action of both sides. I wiil never resign, and unless 
redeemed, not transferred mark, to strangers’ hands; even in my 
lifetime the De Lacy inheritance may be mine by the natural course 
of events. I have resolved. So let there he no more folly.” 


“IT know every point in the case, Herbert, and as you are aware, 
I never play a game unless / hold the winning card in my hand. Be- 
ware, or I shall crush you. The worm will be beneath my heel. 
Before I leave Rome, I shall see you again. Consider, and beware 
how you provoke me!”’ 

And Snap arose and left, the room, while Ilerbert Blakely 
started to his feet and pace the floor in his rage like a very 
demon. 

“He holds the winning card, does he?” refiected Sir Herbert to 
himself, after his rage had been tempered a little by reflection. 
‘‘What in the Fiend’s name does he mean? Yet, if Snap says the 
winning card is in his hand, then it is there for a certainty. 
I will at once to the Savinelli brothers, they are the three most 
expert bravoe in Rome. So, my ancient mentor, you have pro- 
nounced your own doom in telling me you hold the winning card; 
for, if I now lose a trick, the hangman wins tlhegame against me.’’ 

Sir Herbert Blakely took his hat and went out to seek the three 
notorious bravos whom Count Orsini had recommended to him. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
ONE INTELLECT AGAINST THREE CUT-THROATS. 


During Snap’s stay in Rome, he visited not again his former 
master until the night before his intended departure for England. 
Significant notes, however, were sent by him to Sir Herbert, the 
last one appointing a meeting in the afternoon, but Herbert an- 
swered by note that a previous engagement would detain him till 
the evening at eight o’clock, when he would receive him. Snap 
dared not delay a day; though he liked not Herbert’s appointment 
at night, he saw no alternative. The appointment was kept. 

“So, Snap, you are come,”’ observed Blakely 

‘I am come, Herbert,” was the characteristic reply. 

“T am glad of that, old fellow,’ the other returned with bluff 
frankness; ‘‘and now sit down and let us have the old confidence; 
or at least, let us know our situations.’’ 

‘With all my heart,” he answered. 

‘‘But first,Snap,the wine; I take brandy; yours, I think, is wine.”’ 

‘“‘Wine with you, Herbert. Rememoer, i never let the winning 
card out of my own hand. Poison may be brewing in the cup. 

‘‘Wine be it, then; and from the same glass. My toast, Snap: 
Our oath at my father’s death-bed.” 

‘‘And mine, Herbert: May you have your father’s wisdom, and 
not the fool’s design.” 

“Severe, my Mentor, as usual; but characteristic,’ returned 
Blakely, laughing. ‘‘And now for your budget.” 

‘‘Herbert,” began the mentor, with sharp directness, ‘‘you was 
one of the mysterious horsemen, who attacked Walter Templar | 
and Farinelli, aided by the six ruffians; Orsini was the other.” 

“By the Fiend, Snap, a good beginning; go on.” 

“I have discovered that you left Rome, and was away two 
months. Your course was towards England. You have copied 
my method: to be where you seem not to be, which means that 
you was in England, when your seemings were in Rome. 

‘‘Which; my old Mentor, you have to prove.” 

‘Sir Herbert Blakely, now mark me well, for I am not, as you 
know, @ man of many words, when my resolve is at the lip. I 
will prove that you and Orsini were the mysterious horsemen. If 
you let me leave you to-night without coming to my terms, if pos- 
sible, I will save Farinelli, though I destroy you. Decide for J 
have decided.” 

‘“‘And so have I, Snap. I shall not give a point. For once I 
will show my father’s iron will. So let the matter end. And 
now for an hour with our wine before we part as old friends.” 

‘Herbert, I implore you to accept the conditions, for, if I de- 
part, your course is run. I would not have the hangman finger 
you. Again I implore you for your father’s sake.”’ 

The Mentor spoke with deep feeling. Never in his life till then 
had he said to any one—“‘I implore you.” 

“Snap, for my father’s sake, I wHl not budge aninch. Are 
you convinced.” 

“Yes, convinced that you are rushing on your fate.” 

‘Never mind, an hour with our wine, and then we part.”’ 

“T fear, Herbert, that when we meet again, it will be death to 

ou.” 

They drank their wine, spent their hour together and then they 
parted. That hour showed how little of malice there was in 
Snap’s nature, even when he had resolved to destroy, and how 
much like an omnipotent will his conception of necessi/y was to 
him, when he doomed Herbert Blakely. 

As soon as the mentor was departed, Herbert threw on his 
cloak, took his hat and followed, thinking to himself— 

“Your time, Snap, has come—not mine. You die to-night. 

The mentor had gone about half a mile, when he entered a nar- 
row streeet, through which he was obliged to pass to reach his 
hotel. Directly afterwards, he heard a man’s footsteps following 
boldly as though to challenge observation,not to startle by stealthy 
approach. 

‘Ha!’ thought Snap, there is one on my track, or I much mis- 
take. Iam on the watch, to-night, my friend. Look well to it 
that your tickings offend not my nerves. I am a coward and like 
not footsteps behind me at ten at night. Now, if that man has a 
wise guardian spirit, it will whisper in his ear that the devil pro- 
tects his own children, and as I am one of Ais elect, that man who 
follows is in danger of meeting the devil in his path.” 

The mentor was just passing a cross-street, when he heard an- 
other coming towards him from that direction; but he kept on his 
course without turning or without hurry, continuing his charac- 
teristic musings. 

“Now, [like this. It is professional. There is method in the 
fellows. Two hired cut-throats or I am a blockhead; and it is 


only Herbert who honors we with that epithet. I am not sorry 
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that Herbert has set these bravos on my track, for it will reconcile 
me to the necessity of hanging him. I like it not though, for the 
gallows is the fool’s death-bed. Now I shall save those two wor- 
thies behind me fromthe gallows. They will owe me gratitude. 
There should be more of them, for they keep up an even distance 
on my track. If it is the Savinelli brothers of whom Orsini boasts, 
there is one more to come. Ay, there is the other from the cross ~ 
street on the left. So I must prepare.” 

But Snap seemed not to prepare, for he simply put his right © 
hand into his trowsers pocket and, if it was for a pistol, it could 
only be a small derringer, which against three men, would be as 
nothing. The men came now rapidly towards him, scarcely hid- 
ing that they meant an attack. Had he ran, they would have 
been on him in a moment, for they were as fleet grayhounds 
well practiced to the chase. Scarce ten paces now separated them 
from their intended victim, and the three were abreast. They 
seemed to hesitate, for they could not understand the coolness of 
their man. They were forced, however, to immediste action, for 
one of the principal streets was near. Like an arrow from a bow 
they sprang forward, but Snap, like a cunning cat, was ready. 
As a flash of lightning he turned upon them, his hand lept from 
his pocket, and two of the bravos staggered and fell almost at 
his very feet. The third also reeled, but he rushed forward and 
made a fierce stab with his long stiletto, but Snap warded off the 
blow with his cloak, for it was wildly directed; and, as he did so, 
he slapped the third bravo on his temple seemingly with the 
palm of his hand, the third of the brothers Savinelli lay dead at 
his feet. In the hand of Snap was a silver instrument like a der- 
ringer; it was of curious workmanship, and cunningly contrived. 
No ball had been in it, no report had been made, but it had been 
charged with a deadly power more subtle than chloriform. He 
‘had pulled the trigger, which raised a stopper at the muzzle, and 
discharged the deadly powder direct in the face of the bravos. 
The third of the Savinelli brothers he had killed with a stroke 
from a small poisonous bayonet, which had sprang out of his 
pistol-like instrument. 

“There, my friends, you have escapee the gallows. You owe 
me much, believe me you do. Good night. And now, Herbert 
Blakely, your turn will come next.’’ 

And Snap walked calmly away as though nothing had happened, 
for he had killed his men scientifically. ‘ 


GHAPTER LXVII. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


It was the night before the great trial of Farinelli. The grand 
jury had found an indictment of murder in the first degree. On 
the morrow the people of London were promised one of the great- 
est criminal trials at the Old Bailey known for many a year. In- 
deed the country, as well as the city, was in an excited suspense, 
for the case was a singular one. The Courtneys and the family of 
the bride-elect were known to be on the side of the prisoner, and 
their testimony of confidence was expected to weigh mightily in 
his favor; and what was still more emphatic, Sir Richard Brine 
was also in his sympathies on the prisoner’s side. That severely 
conscientious officer, however, had been very strict in discharging 
his duty to the Crown. Yet, his agents had scoured the country 
to find, if possible, some other head to bear the crime of the charge 
or to discover some clue to Sir Walter Templar, dead oralive. His 
efforts had been all in vain, and to-merrow was the day fixed for 
the prisoner to be brought to trial at the Old Bailey for murder. 

But while on one hand, this known sympathy of the Courtneys 
and Sir Richard Brine weighed in Farinelli’s favor, it, on the 
other hand, told against him. The public were jealous that 
justice was not about to be given. The lnglish people are always 
thus jealous on the side of the Crown; and they had now found 
a case that peculiarly touched their honor of law, and put them on 
their guard. Every effort had been made to clear the prisoner, 
and the country was therefore indisposed to give a point which 
was not proved by the evidence in the case. Moreover, the com- 
mon people as usual complained against class favor, swearing that 
had the prisoner been one of their order, short work would be 
made of him. The Crown was also jealous, while the best coun- 
selors had been retained for the defense. The trial therefore bid 
fair to be a great event in the criminal history of England. 

It was six o’clock on the night before the trial. Courtney, Lord 
Frederick De Lacy, Isaac Ben Ammon, Terese and Clara Garcia 
were spending the evening with the prisoner, by the permission 
of Sir Richard Brine. 

We need not say that it was an anxious group gathered in Far- 
inelli’s prison, nor dwell upon the conversation which had occu- 
pied the last hour. We will take them up at the point where their 
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